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Foot Note on Mr. Van Loon 
CHARLES J. FINGER 


Editor's Note: Mr. Finger, it will be recalled, is change that has come over the world.’ 





the author of TALES FROM SILVER LANDS, the 
Newbery prize book of 1925. Mr. Van Loon 
is likewise a winner of the Newbery prize; his 
STORY OF MANKIND was awarded the Newbery 
medal in 1922, although he avers (in his article 
in the NEW REPUBLIC, Nov. 23, 1932) that 
he writes for grownups but that his books some- 


times ‘‘find favor in the eyes of children.”’ 


OMEONE, I do not know his name 
S or nationality, once spoke of writing 
s a History of Human Error, but the 
magnitude of the task prevented the dream 
from passing into serious thought, the 
thought into the deed, so there remains an 
opportunity for someone to do an im- 
portant piece of work. My modest contri- 
bution would be a mere footnote, per- 
haps of such minor importance that an in- 
telligent reader might skip the asterisk 
indicating it without being the loser of 
any salient thing. 

The text on which my foot-note de- 
pended would, I imagine, read somewhat 
like this: 

“... and a curious viewpoint, by no 

means new or original, was expressed 

by Hendrick Van Loon (New Repub- 
lic, Nov. 23rd, 1932), in which, after 
saying that he did not write for chil- 
dren, he added that ‘the younger gen- 
eration . . 


. is deeply aware of the great - 


Then by implication he advanced the 
view that children needed (and perhaps 
yearned for), instruction rather than 
amusement. He pointed out that the 
world was on the ‘threshold of a new 
era,’ wherefore there must be a ‘revalua- 
tion of old tales into new terms that 
have some meaning for our rapidly 
changing clientele’ * .. .”’ 

My foot-note would then read some- 
thing in this fashion: 

*It is as well to pass over the curious 
idea which led Mr. Van Loon (and so 
many others whose conclusions were 
reached at a leap and without any process 
of serious reasoning), to think that un- 
trained men could blunder into educa- 
tional fields which they were quite unfitted 
to till, and which already had trained 
workers, men and women of highest type 
who gave their best efforts to the many 
very serious problems that presented them- 
selves, for reference to Van Loon’s books 
show him to have been obsessed with the 
idea that he was an educationalist who 
could educate the educators. The point 
especially to be noted is that his evident 
unfamiliarity with Juvenile Literature led 
him into the curious error which deluded 
so many of his predecessors who, well- 
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illusion somewhat similar to those who, 
looking at the sea and noting the crested 
rollers, believe in a forward movement 
that does not exist. So, thinking neither 
acutely nor profoundly, they talked and 
wrote about new generations as if there 
existed a definite time at which a new 
generation began. We find the Van Loon 
discovery being made by men over and 
over again, and we also find sociologists 
writing and talking about their own time 
as being a rare period of human develop- 
ment when mighty changes replete with 
sources of new emotion and deep springs 
of human feeling and action are breaking 
through arid crusts; and all that sort of 
thing. Often we come across obscurities 
presented in glowing words with men 
pointing to the re-birth of society, point- 
ing to ages second to none in the history 
of human culture (see Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau for example), but the theories ex- 
pressed seem never to have been checked 
by facts. For, had the historical record 
been closely examined, it would have been 
seen that the attempt to cram and to stuff 
with information this supposed new gen- 
eration, information disguised as amuse- 
ment as if a short cut to knowledge were 
possible, had been attempted over and 
over again. To be sure, that with which 
the young mind was to be stuffed, with 
amateurs doing the stuffing, may have been 
something other than history, or eco- 
nomics; it may have been geography, con- 
duct, religion, dogma, decorum, or any 
one of fifty fads. Indeed some there were 
who proposed to introduce into the cur- 
riculum atheism, sovietism, socialism, and 
what was called sex-culture. The thing to 
remember is that it was always something 
the importance of which existed only in 
the adult mind of some person with a 
peculiar nostrum. ‘The call never came 
from the young. They were always the 
subjects to be experimented on. 


Had the historical record been exam- 
ined by way of checking up, Mr. Van 
Loon would have been convinced of the 
unoriginality of his idea. He would have 
encountered .imaply - theorists’ with -their: 
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minds focused upon narrow segments of 
the social life determined to seize upon 
the schools, more or less directly, at any 
rate to address themselves to youth, by 
way of impressing their viewpoints, all 
labeling their propaganda with the handy 
tag, ““Iransmission of Knowledge.’ He 
might have found the name of Samuel G. 
Goodrich (1793-1860), whose books 
were counted by the hundred, and who 
was always ‘informative’ at any cost, and 
who dealt with simplified history, with 
sugared geography, and so on. Or he 
might have leapt down to his own time 
and discovered men in the moving picture 
industry, about the year 1920, who 
showed, conclusively (according to their 
circulars), that the whole educational sys- 
tem was wrong, and that everything under 
the sun could be easily and pleasantly 
taught by means of film exhibitions. Or 
he might have hit upon the name of Syl- 
vester Judd (1830-1853), another ob- 
lique juvenalist who did not write for 
children ‘as such,’ but attacked them 
through books written for adults, the 
same Judd who used that cordially hated 
character, ‘the Master of teaching arts,’ as 
a sort of hanger of weighty discourses on 
slim conversational pegs for the instruc- 
tion and edification of an imagined new 
generation that was supposed to delight in 
stilted, long-winded, artificial dissertations. 
And everywhere, from the days of Mr. 
Raikes down to the present time he would 
find men of nebulous and shifting opin- 
ions, lesser lights, trying to impress their 
opinions on the young by way of books, 
rushing in to discuss problems which spe- 
cialized students and trained educators were 
faithfully endeavoring to perceive in their 
true relation to those who were to be 
educated. Or, to take a specific case, Mr. 
Van Loon might have discovered a sort 
of prototype, or ectype in Johann Rudolph 
Wyss, (1781-1830) who, seeing the pop- 
ularity enjoyed by DeFoe’s masterpiece, 
and being imbued with the notion that 
mere entertainment was a waste of time, 
produced his Swiss Family Robinson with 


.its fictional family of fact finders, its in- 
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sufferably informative father, and its im- 
possible zoological collection gathered to- 
gether for the misinformation of the 
young. And those who hailed Mr. Wyss 
as an educator, and they were many, quite 
failed to see that education means some- 
thing more than the mere acquisition of 
facts, failed to see that it means the cultiva- 
ting of a habit of mind and an expansion 
and discipline of mind, that it must enlarge 
the intellect and strengthen and supple 
its faculties, wherefore short cuts to 
knowledge are essentially harmful, and 
certainly inimical to that true education 
which means comprehensiveness of view. 
Obviously short cuts and facts craftily pre- 
sented can never create a habit of atten- 
tion, nor can they develop firmness of 
grasp, else would Mr. Ripley and his car- 
toons win the admiration of every edu- 
cationalist in the world. 


But not to digress, what of John Aiken 
(1747-1822), and his sister, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld (1743-1825), and their fictional 
Mr. Barlow with his sugar-coated pills of 
political economy disguised as fiction for 
the easy comprehension of a new genera- 
tion? What of the esteemed Maria Edge- 
worth (1767-1849) when, stepping out 
of that sphere in which she wrote char- 
acter sketches of the Irish peasantry in a 
way to evoke the admiration of Sir Walter 
Scott and his contemporaries, she turned 
away from her true Polaris to satisfy what 
Mr. Van Loon calls ‘spiritual appetites 
and aspirations?’ It would be easy to go 
on listing titles and authors, Mr. Win- 
love's Moral Lectures (1770), Grace 
Aguilar (1810-1847), even Frederic 
William Farrar (1831-1903), and how 
many more, creators of characters quite 
unconvincing, smothered under §artifici- 
alities, with the inevitable sermon as tag. 
But they are all well forgotten, though 
some who read this may remember the 
locks of ineffable scorn with which par- 
ents regarded those which Mr. Van Loon 
has in mind in his third paragraph of the 
essay referred to in the text—unwise par- 
ents, who, knowing nothing of literature, 
are persuaded to buy books by those hav- 
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ing charge of the public trumpets. For 
Mr. Van Loon seems to hold the peculiar 
belief that parents are able to discover, by 
direct appeal to the child, what it wants 
in the way of toys, or food, but are utterly 
dumbfounded when books are in question. 

But let that pass. The salient point in 
this foot-note is that Mr. Van Loon, and 
others who might be quoted, were victims 
of the strange illusion that Youth and the 
heaven that lies about it has ceased to be; 
or if not that, has so changed that it 
stands expectant, waiting for some pab- 
ulum to offset the perils and diseases of 
society. (Q. E. A., as Euclid has it.) So 
the obliquists who do not write for chil- 
‘dren ‘as such,’ but for parents, hail the 
New Age with cries of joy, and, rolling up 
their sleeves, set themselves to work to 
exploit that which each believes should be 
exploited, each in his own fashion; and 
publishers, ever seeking a book that may 
be expected to enjoy a sky-rocket career, 
prepare to flood the world with books 
(masquerading as juveniles), devoted to 
short cuts to knowledge, to isms, to 
clogies, to simplified philosophy, to the 
dreams of substanceless dreamers, and 
what not, crochets and panaceas not 
emitted. For, obviously, if we are to ac- 
cept Mr. Van Loon’s belief, it would not 
be fair to accept his ideas and exclude these 
of other theorists. It would have to be a 
fair field for all, and no favor,.one and ail 
admitted to the battle field. No longer 
could we smile at a book handed to a 
child with the title (and here I am not 
inventing, for such a book: there was) 
The First Principles of Religion and the 
Existence of a Diety Explained in a Series 
of Dialogues Adapted to the Capacity of 
the Infant Mind; because, being properly 
catholic, we would have to open the way 
for a book that might very conceivably, 
under the inspiration of Mr. Van Loon. 
be entitled The First Principles of Econ- 
omic History and the Establishment of a 
Possible Social Order Explained in a Series 
of New Fairy Tales Adapted to the Ca- 
pacity of a Juvenile Mind in an Adult 
Body. 
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The Third Graders Write Poetry” 





OLIVE STEVENS 
Third Grade Teacher, A. B. Hill Schoolt 


Memphis, Tennessee 


OME teachers are satisfied if a child 
writes naturally. They think that 
they have creative work. This is 

not so, for it is our business, as teachers, 
to strengthen ability and to secure superior 
results. 

We are not going to talk of geniuses, 
for they are all too rare. We are not go- 
ing to speak of everyday children who have 
no creative ability, for we believe that 
every child has some creative ability. We 
are going to tell about a specific group of 
children in an elementary school in Mem- 
phis. Most of the group come from the 
poorest homes of this city. They know 
the stern realities of life all too soon. For 
this reason, each year they are encouraged 
to select an interesting unit of work. They 
have always selected a unit which gives to 
them the beauty, poetry, imagination and 
art for which thev are so hungry. Last 
year the class studied Italy, and the pre- 
ceding year the group unit was China. 
This year the class has chosen to study 
water—just water. 


The teacher is not interested in making 
poets, but she is interested in helping them 
to realize their own possibilities. Children 
do not need facts as much as they need 
to grow in ability to use facts. Facts 
can get just so far every year, anyway, but 
taste is a matter of living with the best 
every day. 

We have found that children, as well as 
adults, learn all too soon that expressing 
one’s individuality does not pay. It is the 
conformist who wins approval; yet he has 
never helped the world to solve its prob- 
lems, nor shown it the way to go. We 
can help develop real leaders by seeing that 
*Read before the Elementary Membership of The National 


Council of Teachers of English, November 26, 1932. 
+Miss Mary Leath, Supervisor. 


the creative personalities have every oppor- 
tunity to develop. In the poem ‘‘Me,” 
Thomas, an eight year old boy, gives a 
very clear picture of the creative person- 
ality: 
All of the time I'm me 
Who likes to run 
And feel the sun 
On my skin, 
And eat an apple 
And. wear smooth, clean clothes. 
Most of the time I'm me 
Sitting in school 
Working arithmetic 
Reading my books, 
Something in my head goes click-click 
Making me feel as good 
As eating an apple does. 
Long times apart I'm me 
Lying in the grass 
Or sitting in front of the fire, 
I go far away from where my skin is 
Suddenly I’m afraid 
Suppose I couldn't get back in, 
Would I be dead? 


It is this “long times apart me’’—the 
creative personality—-which we need to de- 
velop to have real leaders, real workers and 
real writers. 


Some methods now used in trying to 
develop creative personality should be 
avoided. One of these is the dominating 
“Bouncing Bet’’ method. This type con- 
sists of the teacher who goes after the cre- 
ative spirit with hammer and tongs. She 
pries into the private thoughts of the chil- 
dren, forcing their creative selves into the 
open. This frightens them and at the 
first opportunity they scuttle back into 
their shells. They never creep into the 
open again while ‘““Bouncing Bet”’ is about. 
The other is the formal “Polly Precise’ 
method. This is the type that tries to 
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do creative writing through coercion! We 
know that the only way to obtain creative 
work is through patience and watchful- 
ness. 

In order to begin to develop creative 
writers, the teacher first reads much good 
poetry and prose to the group. Children’s 
taste must be trained so that they will 
know the difference between the good and 
the bad in literature. Children have innate 
good taste, but it has often been ruined 
by the time they have reached school by 
crude or coarse environment. 

After a few weeks the class formed a 
‘Poetry Club’ so that they might read 
aloud the poems or prose which they had 
written, or which they liked. 

‘The wordists need their opportunity to 
develop, for most creative children are 
wordists, at first. They like words from 
the time they are able to talk. The word- 
ists, therefore, are encouraged to play with 
words just as some children play with a 
game. hey take a word and turn it over 
and over in their minds. They look at 
it, say it, think it and feel it. Children 
need this play with words to increase the 
beauty and strength of their vocabularies 
so that they may express their thoughts 
more vividly. 

All of this time reading is going on for 
the creative child is necessarily the well 
read child. Children must have a reading 
background not only to increase meager 
vocabularies, but also to give them a 
broader viewpoint than just the little 
world around their feet. For example, 
last year the most creative child in the 
group read and reported on one hundred 
and eighteen books, and the least creative 
child read and reported on six books. Forty 
books was the average number for the 
class. ‘The class room library solves the 
reading problem. The teacher must take 
care not to supervise the choosing of books. 
A child likes to select books for himself, 
and it is only in this way that his taste 
in reading can grow. 

The children are now ready to produce 
evidence of the growth of their creative 
spirits. Timid children, however, will not 


come forward with their writings and it 
is the shy ones who are usually the real 
creators. For this reason a ‘Poetry Box’’ is 
placed on a table in the room. It is al- 
ways a pretty box, for little children like 
to put things in pretty boxes. The box 
this year is blue and silver. 

All day little slips bearing songs, poems, 
plays, stories, or just ideas, find their way 
into the box. The box is never opened 
before the class. If we did so, it would 
mean that the real writers would never 
put anything in it again. No poem or 
story is ever read or shown without the 
full approval of the child who wrote it. 

Some children ask, “What must I 
write?’’ There is no answer to this ques- 
tion. However, in some cases, it is neces- 
sary to aid a child in the beginning of self 
expression. Every day Clarence would 
ask, ‘““What must | write?’’ After a few 
days he came to the teacher saying, “Every 
one is putting something in the Box, and 
I want to put something in it too, but I 
don’t know what to write.”’ 

“Come to the window. Perhaps you 
will see something that will help you.” 
He looked out of the window and saw 
yellow butterflies. He began to express 
his ideas, knowledge, and feelings about 
them. 

“Why don’t you write about them; 
you have a very interesting story,’ the 
teacher said. ‘The child went to his desk 
and wrote about the butterflies. From 
that moment he was able to express him- 
self for he had burst the bonds that re- 
strained him. 

If children have to stop to think how to 
spell a word they lose their thought. This 
is true of adults too. We should teach 
them to forget their deficiencies and to 
write on and on in a splendid fervor of 
creation. As Thoreau so well expresses 
it: ““‘We must write while the heat is in 
us, for every moment we become less ef- 
fectual and soon there will be nothing 
there.’’ Afterward the spelling can be 
taught and we have found that many poor 
spellers improve remarkably if this meth- 
od is used. 
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To the child who shows promise of 
good, the teacher gives individual approv- 
al, never class approval, for that is reserved 
for the best work. She admires the high 
light in the poem or story. She tells him 
that he has a good and an original idea. 
The next time his writing will have im- 
proved, and it will continue to improve 
until the child fully realizes his creative 
possibilities, whatever they may be. 

The best work is placed in individual 
booklets, on the bulletin board and on the 
library table. It is read to them. It is 
kept in the mind of the group as persistent- 
ly as sentimental songs are kept on the 
radio. 


Prose is handled in exactly the same 
manner as poetry, but it seems more diffi- 
cult for little children to express creatively. 

The results obtained may be explained 
by: first, the kind of group—it must be 
co-operative; second, the attitude of super- 
1iors—the interest and approval of the 
supervisor is very necessary to the children, 
as well as to the teacher; last but never 
least, is the teacher's attitude and approval, 
which must be sincere and friendly. 

Quite often people do not believe that 
a child could have created a written prod- 
uct if it is well done. Any sign of matur- 
ity in the work causes them to say that 
the child did not do the work alone. A 
child's creative spirit is just as mature as 
an adult’s. The difference lies in the fact 
that a child lacks experience and judgment 
in handling his materials, whatever they 
may be. It is here that teacher suggestion is 
necessary in encouraging and guiding this 
full grown spirit that still creeps upon its 
knees because it hasn't learned to use its 
feet. If this is done, not only will growth 
take place, but richer results will be ob- 
tained. 


Among the richer results obtained this 
year is the poem “I Wonder’ by E. P., a 
nine year old poet. He wrote it on Mon- 
day morning after a lovely autumn after- 
noon in the country: 
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I WONDER 
A tall man who looks black against the sky 
Is shaking the persimmon tree, 
The persimmons are falling, 
They are hitting their purple heads 
On the shiny brown grass. 
I wonder if I will ever be 


A tall man who looks black against the sky? 


In the early fall, eight year old Thomas 
wrote a series of fire poems, the most 
interesting of these being: 

FIRE WINDOWS 
Fire Windows, 
I peep through you 
Into the dark soot forest, 
And see the red spark-birds 
Curving in and out, 


Among the black-feather branches. 





Thomas tells us where the first bubbles 
came from in his brief story: 
FIRST BUBBLES | 
Once a fairy chipped off a piece of the rain- ; 
bow. He slipped home and crushed it up | 
for fairy-ice 
That is where the first bubbles came from 
Blondell, a little eight year old, who 
looks like a fairy herself, wrote: 
FLOWER COLORS 
I can hear the flower-colors sing sometimes, 
The yellow has a sweet clear whistle, 
And the blue whispers a lullaby, 
But the red sings a gay, loud song to me 
After a class discussion about grass, 
Margaret wrote: 
FAIRY NEEDLES 
Grass blades are needles- 
Bright, pointed needles, 
Shining, green needles, 
Needles of the fairies- 
That mend the fairy gowns 
Thomas tells us of his secret chest in the 
lovely poem: 
STRONG BOX 
On a sunny beach 
By a sleeping sea 
Is a dark, oak chest 
That belongs to me 
In it I put my strongest thoughts away. 
At night when I lie so still, 
I'm really climbing a secret hill, 
That leads to the beach 
Where my dark chest lies, 
On silver sand 


Under sleeping skies. 











Creative Writing in the Upper Grades’ 


NELL OWEN 


Fairview School, Memphis, Tennessee 


last few weeks, as no doubt you will 

wonder many times in the next few 
minutes, why I have been given a place 
on this program. It’s true, I am trying to 
teach creative writing, but the results, to 
date, have not been anything unusual. 
When I read some of the student verse pro- 
duced in some other schools, I feel that my 
metier does not lie, as someone has ex- 
pressed it, in teaching the young laurel to 
shoot, but then I remember that mine are 
just average pupils, with an average teach- 
er, in an average school, obtaining average 
results. I didn’t expect, immediately, to 
discover a room full of Miltons, inglorious 
or otherwise, certainly no mute ones in 
that throng expressing themselves vigor- 
ously on the subject of poetry. They liked 
it or they didn’t like it, they thought it 
Was sissy, or it was too deep for them. 
Some admitted unblushingly that they had 
written poetry and would bring it to the 
class. These were seventh grade pupils. 
Eighth graders are more reticent. 


J sc wondered many times in the 


The value of creative writing lies in the 
formation of habits of accuracy and truth 
in the spoken and written word. Blurred 
images, half-truths, indirectness and slip- 
shod workmanship vanish in time before 
a high standard of creative writing. The 
growth of individuality in the writer is of 
incalculable benefit, giving him a proper 
self-esteem and the respect of others. He 
becomes a person of some importance in 
his group. Perhaps only those teachers 
who are doing the same sort of work that 
I am trying to do will agree with me, but 
I believe that a pupil’s ability to express 
himself clearly and truly with no false 


*Read before the Elementary Membership of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, November 26, 1932. 





pretensions is as good an indication of his 
mental ability as any intelligence test yet 
devised. 

To assert that the ability to write poetry 
is a test of intelligence would be absurd, 
for many very intelligent persons have 
never written a line of poetry, and yet it 
is almost true. I do not mean the ability 
to rhyme or to design clever metrical 
forms; I mean the power to put images 
and emotions so accurately into words that 
they will be transferred with all their 
vividness to the reader. 

Pupils of upper grades have largely lost, 
unless it has been carefully fostered on the 
way up, that power of self-expression that 
is so delightful in early childhood. If you 
have been much with children just be- 
ginning to talk freely, you know from per- 
sonal observation that their speech is often 
rhythmical. A little child of my acquaint- 
ance, less than three years old, plays about 
on the grass and sings aimless little songs 
about birds, flowers and butterflies. In 
playing together, children often speak, by 
chance, nonsensical lines which they re- 
peat over and over because they enjoy their 
rhythm. If children never lost this sense 
of rhythm, if they never lost the charm 
of quaint and free self-expression which 
they have in early childhood, they would 
not need to learn to write poetry, for they 
never would have ceased to be poets. 
Really, pupils have to re-discover them- 
selves before they can begin to write 
poetry. 

Prose writing is not attempted as often 
as poetry except with the oldest pupils. 
The sustained effort required in prose is 
difficult for pupils of this age. They are 
still somewhat primitive in their emotions 
and reactions; therefore the rhythm of 
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poetry is more appealing to them. ‘They 
are more at home with it. 

Creative writing is not tried in the low 
I. Q. groups. The “‘essentials’’ fill the 
English period for these pupils, though 
they have access to the same literature as 
other groups. A sympathetic teacher with 
the time and the hardihood to attempt it, 
might obtain surprising results from these 
classes. I invited them to submit poems 
and stories at any time they wished, and 
two girls responded, each with a sheaf 
of poems. They show little promise, but 
I have seen worse. 

Creative writing, with us, began with 
reading. The pupils read and heard read 
as much good poetry as possible. I wanted 
them to absorb all they could, for if they 
never write a line of their own, they will 
have known the uplifting influence of 
great poetry. ‘Creative education” says 
Mr. Hughes Mearns, “‘demands an expos- 
ure to an influence.”” Our prescribed 
course was supplemented by poetry from 
Milne, Walter de la Mare, Sandburg, 
Vachel Lindsay, Robert Frost, Amy Low- 
ell, Kinling, Alfred Noyes, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Edgar Allan Poe, and Sidney 
Lanier, Hilda Conkling and Nathalia 
Crane, selections from the Lincoln School 
poets and from the Stevenson Room 
Poetry Group of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Short poems in a variety of forms 
were written on the board each morning, 
and placed upon the bulletin board, not to 
emphasize form but to show what a wide 
range exists in form and what freedom 
there is in poetry. 

After reading certain poems, for ex- 
ample “‘Lilacs’”’ by Amy Lowell, the pupils 
selected expressions which they considered 
particularly poetic. This led naturally to 
discussion of what makes an expression 
poetic, of why some verse is poetry and 
some is merely verse. I trv to have them 
realize poetry as defined by Marie Gilchrist 
in her book WRITING POETRY. “Poetry 
is a language, but not the language of every 
day. It is language used in a special wav, 
in which the poet electrifies his words with 
feeling for the poetic.”” Though they do 
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not write poetry themselves, I will not say 
that they can not write poetry for I am 
sure that in time they will be writing it. 
I can see that they are slowly breaking 
down the inhibitions that prevent com- 
plete self-expression. I am trying to re- 
lease them from their bondage to meter 
and rhyme. I have tried to show them 
that the best writers do not depend upon 
clever rhyme or regular meter but upon 
clear imagery and poetic expression. 

Seventh grade pupils are especially de- 
pendent upon form and rhyme. That is 
all right and I do not disturb them about 
it. However, I write on the board each 
day short poems, such as Sandburg’s 
‘Fog,’ showing a variety of form and 
freedom of verse. I do not object to 
thyme at all. I like it, when it can be 
obtained without painful mental contor- 
tions, but I believe, with young pupils, 
it stands often in the way of a free ex- 
pression of thought. I have seen a per- 
fectly good poetic concept turned into an 
absurdity—-sacrificed to obtain a rhyme. 
The lengths to which they will go for 
rhyme are illustrated in the effort of an 
earnest little seventh grade boy who picked 
up his pencil during a quiet period and in- 
dited a poem to Mother, always a favorite 
theme. 


Mother 
You do 


you are a wonderful mother 


anything for me and brother 


Every night we go up stairs, 


And we say the very same prayers 


You brought us up from the bottle 
When we could just barely tottle. 


and I quote that, 
effort, which I 


I spare you the rest of it, 
not to sincere 
respect wherever I find it, but to show 
how fixed is the idea that rhyme and 
poetry are one and the same. 


ridicule 


I am indebted to my seventh grade 
class for providing me with material for 
an anthology of worst verse. At least 
they have contributed more to it than any 
other group. They don’t know it, of 
course, but many a crime committed in the 
name of poetry is slipped between its 
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covers. Into it went an offering dedicated 
to the teacher, written by a little girl who 
rolls her eyes in passing and breathes, 
‘My pal!’ in which she had rhymed ‘‘pal”’ 
with “‘gal.’’ Of course, no child ever 
sees this collection, for 1 had rather have 
a millstone tied about my neck and be 
thrown into the depth of the sea than to 
offend one of these little ones, but it serves 
to enliven life’s duller moments. 

Seventh grade pupils are more objective 
in their poetic concepts than eighth grade 
pupils. I never assign a subject on which 
to write, though I am asked to do so every 
writing period. ‘They turn naturally to 
Mother and such seasonal topics as Hal- 
lowe'en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Summer and winter do not wake the poet’s 
sigh as often as do spring and autumn, 
but the seasons are a perennial source of 
inspiration. When they have exhausted 
these household topics, they turn to their 
pets—dogs, cats, canaries and parrots; to 
birds -—— woodpeckers, mockingbirds, 
robins; to flowers, fishing, study period, 
the circus, lions, George Washington, tap- 
estry on the schoolroom wall, and the fair 
(their school building overlooks the Mid- 
South Fair grounds). They are about to 
learn that any common experience is 
worthy of expression if the expression is 
unique, and couldn’t have been said by 
anyone else in just that way. They search 
magazines for pictures to illustrate their 
poems, mount them neatly and place them 
on the bulletin board, if they are judged 
worthy of that exalted honor by the class. 

Many pupils of this group have proved 
to be clever little jongleurs, but the praise 
goes to the few who have given evidence, 
though crude, of genuine self-expression. 
Their poems are read to the class and the 
best lines praised, and I tell them why I 
like these lines, because they are vivid, 
simple, direct. They are to avoid using 
more words than necessary; in other 
words, to quote Shakespeare, they are not 
to climb over the housetop to unlock the 
gate. ‘The greatest writing is often the 
simplest, as for example, the incomparable 
story of the Prodigal Son. When I find 


sé 


a pupil using words that mean something, 
I mark him as having promise, no matter 
how feeble his efforts. I liked this first 
attempt of a boy to express himself in 
verse, because his words are definite. Be- 
cause of a physical disability, he can not 
engage in outdoor sports, but all of his 
poems are on that theme. His fierce long- 
ing for the activities of other boys comes 
out in the vividness of his lines: 
THE BIG GAME 
The huge fullback crashed through the line, 
Gaining the five yards, 
Hoping against hope that the referee 
Would not call time. 
The crowd was fighting mad as the touchdown 
Was scored by Captain Williams 
And the game was won 


By a small score for Washington. 


His poems, “‘At Camp” and “The Fox 
Hunt” are notable also for the use of ac- 
tion words, which characterizes all of his 
work. It has already been remarked that 
the ability to express oneself well dis- 
tinguishes a person, sets him apart from 
his fellows. A feeling of power comes with 
the realization that he has created some- 
thing, something that has individuality 
because it is part of himself. 

I liked, too, the poem ““Tropic Sunrise’ 
by another older boy. A seventh grade 
pupil had brought to class a beautifully 
colored post card which he had mounted 
and underneath had typed a poem called 
‘The Secret of the Sun.” It began with 
the line “What is the secret the sun seems 
to hold?’’ but because of his conviction 
that he had done a good piece of work, 
I placed it on the board where the other 
boy saw it and wrote his poem. 

TROPIC SUNRISE 

Aloft in the jungle, thick and quiet, 

The soft darkness, the density of forests, 

Seem waiting—waiting. 

At last, hurriedly, comes the great red sun. 

The winds whistle strongly far above the sea, 

The orange cockatoos fly, screaming— 

Oh, sun, your bright beautiful face 

Brings life and joy to all the world. 

I have found work periods of one week 
long enough for one season of poetry with 




































12 THE ELEMENTARY 
these pupils. Long enough for me as well 
as for them. By Friday, I feel that I have 
had an overdose of some mixture highly 
confusing to the senses. I am uncertain 
whether it is the season of falling leaves, 
chilling winds or blooming flowers; or 
whether Santa is about to arrive “with 
candies and toys for little girls and boys,”’ 
or it is ‘Hooray, the best time of the year, 
for vacation time is here.’’ After a stiff 
round of grammar, we are ready to return 
with greater zest to writing. 

The eighth grade class enjoy best the 
days when the English period is devoted to 
a literary program of their own arrange- 
ment, and the principal and teachers who 
are free at that time are invited in to lis- 
ten. The program committee select the 
poems to be read, from not more than 
two authors at one period, and from the 
pupils’ work they select such poems as they 
consider have merit enough to be read be- 
fore the group. On one of their programs 
recently, poems by Walter de la Mare and 
Robert Frost were read, then some of the 
pupils read their own poems which had 
been selected previously. These were re- 
ceived more or less respectfully and ap- 
plauded heartily. Then a sort of grab- 
bag method was employed in which poems 
wereepicked at random and their protest- 
ing authors asked to read them. Almost 
all of them complied after the proper 
amount of urging, and joined in the laugh 
that followed some of their flights. This 
is the class that collected their best poems 
on birds, illustrated many of them and 
placed them in a book called ‘“‘Songs’’ 
though I think “‘Chirpings’’ would have 
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been more descriptive. They collected 
their poems on flowers and called them 
‘Rose Petals.’’ They have, also, a book 
of miscellaneous poems which they add 
to as they find worthy material. 


These immature strivings for expres- 
sion do not interest anyone but us, of 
course, and to some they may appear a 
waste of time. ‘“‘Better be teaching them 
to spell and punctuate and to use the 
proper case forms,’’ some embattled teacher 
is doubtless thinking at this moment. It 
is true that some of the pupils do not seem 
to be able to spell does any other way 
than dose and didn’t will crop up as 
diden't, and they treat punctuation as 
something to be dusted over the paper 
after writing, if the rapt poet thinks of it 
at all. But for all of these imperfections 
of form, I would not deprive them of the 
joy, the actual thrill they get from self 
expression. ‘Though their first efforts are 
undoubtedly crude, if they continue to 
express themselves, truly and freely, they 
will not need to raise the anguished cry 
of frustration, in the lines of Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne: 

To have the will to soar but not the wings! 

Eyes fixed forever on the starry height, 

Whence stately shapes of grand imaginings 

Flash down the splendors of imperial light! 
Not every person is given a voice to express 
himself in song, or the artistic or musical 
talent to express himself in color, line or 
harmony of sound, but each one has the 
gift of language, a beautiful language, and 
if we can teach our pupils to use it rightly 
for the expression of thought, we have 
placed a magic lamp within their hands. 














Creative Language for Grown-ups and Children 


DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


Director of the Nursery School, Whittier College, 


Pasadena, California 


COURSE in Creative Language, 
A so called, came at Broadoaks School 

of Whittier College in response to 
a demand voiced by the students. Col- 
lege students majoring in Education, and 
graduate students alike, felt the need of 
such a course. There were among them 
girls who were just entering into con- 
tacts with children through their practice 
teaching, and there were those who had 
taught in schools for varying periods and 
who were at Broadoaks for an additional 
year's study. 

The first mention of such a course came 
when a vigorous, dark-eyed girl burst in 
upon the instructor of the Children’s Lit- 
erature class demanding a story about a 
stork to use in connection with some work 
that her third grade children were doing 
on Holland. Somehow she knew that 
there had been a particular stork story in 
currency a long time ago; but then that 
had been a long time ago. The same 
story she likewise knew was not as pre- 
valent nowadays. 

‘Make a better stork story,’’ was sug- 
gested. 

“TI don’t know how.’ 

“Then let your children make it for 


? 


you. 

‘But,’ came the protest, ‘I don’t know 
how to do that either,’’ and then wistfully, 
“But I wish I did.”’ 

And so the urge for Creative Language 
was born. Before long it had grown by 
leaps and bounds. We had, in a previous 
course in Children’s Literature, come to re- 
alize that many existing stories for chil- 
dren fail actually to fit in with children’s 
lives or to meet their interests and needs. 
We had, with insight quickened and deep- 
ened, also found much acceptable material. 


a tZ 


But we had come to see as well the diffi- 
culties involved in finding just the right 
thing for the right moment at a moment's 
notice. None of us were afraid to admit 
that correlating stories successfully with 
activities was no easy task. 

Stories to fit in with present interests! 
This was the demand. 

“Children talk such stories!’’ 

Eyebrows were raised skeptically. 

“Yes, they do. Children talk about the 
things which most interest them. They 
talk about things from their own point 
of view. They talk with rhythm and 
patterning that is natural to them. Then 
why not make a great deal more use of 
what they say as story material?”’ 

““But,”’ denial was voiced, ‘‘our children 
don't.” 

“Your children don’t? 
either?”’ 

““Ye-es,”’ hesitantly, ‘‘about the moon 


Nor poetry 


and stars and dew and roses... . but that 
doesn't help.”’ 

“Is that all they give out, or is that 
all you think to listen to? . . . Have you 


really listened?”’ 
And so we set about listening. We lis- 
tened and listened. And we heard. 
“Even the youngest ones make stories,” 
came a triumphant discovery. ‘I heard 
this happening in nursery school this 
morning. Petie—he’s three—was telling 
about the red hen we have out in the yard. 
When the hen laid the egg 
She said 
‘“Thank you!”’ 
Yes — 
She can say 
“Kuk kuk kuk 
Kank you! 
Kank you, here’s an egg!’’ * 
*From Blimps and Such, Harper Bros., 1932. 
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“And John—he’s only two,”’ another 
voice entered in, “but he just talks in 
story-like patterns all the time. He made 
this one: 

Turtle 
Turtle! 
Want to hold 
Turtle. 
Let’s see 
Let's see 
Let's see 
Turtle. 
Let’s see it go. 
Let's see it go. 
Oh! 
Turtle 
Crawls. 

“In kindergarten we've been hearing 
stories too,’’ contributed another. ‘‘This 
one was made by four year old Jack: 

Oh policeman, 
Oh 


There are 


policeman, 
too many Cars. 

Will you please 

Blow your whistle 

And make all the cars stop? 

“And here’s another, from a five year 
old, 

Rain comes from ‘way up in the sky 

I can't see it then. 

Only when 

It drops on the ground. 

Then I can see— 

It’s water. 

“And another 

See how heavy that truck is. 

It has to go so slowly up the hill. 

I feel sorry for that truck - 

Because all the other cars go by it. 
“And still another 

I like steps that are high- 

Steps like the curb 

I think they're fun. 

I like to climb steps. 

I stretch and stretch... 

I finally get there. 

Many contributions were brought in 
from the grades as well—from both small 
private school groups and large public 
school class situations. 

Leonard, a six year old boy, has a dog. 

Little dog, little dog. 
He has a: little tail. 
He has a little stub tail, 
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Stub tail, 
Stub tail. 


He likes to bark 
He likes to bark 
He likes to run away 


From a boy 
From a boy 
He likes to run away 
From a boy 
But— 
When he runs away 


From a boy 
He always 
Comes 
Back! 
Nina, also six, has been to the ocean. 
The ocean there 
Has curly hair. 
It is prettier than my sister's doll's hair, 
For she has combed 
Most all the curl out... 
Is your hair 
Curly 
Like the ocean's? 

Seven year old Lenor has been experi- 
menting with sounds. 
goes— 

The pencil 


A story of hers 


Tapping on the desk 
Sounds like a woodpecker 
Tapping on a tree. 

While from the third grade Leonard 

has been wondering. 
Have you ever 
Seen a snake? 
It looks like the smoke 
That comes from 
The chimney of homes. 
It winds around 
And around 
And up. 

All through, the type of expression is 
simple. ‘The subject matter is humble. 
But we are not looking for far off won- 
ders. The close-at-hand is too import- 
ant. 

Some of us were skeptical in the begin- 
ning. When the first examples of verbali- 
zation were brought in there were many 
exclamations of dubiousness. The fol- 
lowing comment from a girl who had 
been teaching for three years in the first 
grade in a large city system, was typical of 




















the attitude of many. ‘You are dealing 
with a very different type of child than I 
deal with,”” she stated. “I wonder if my 
children can do it.”’ 

Later she changed. And others changed 
also. The change could be summed up in 
the words of the group members who said, 
“When I first heard some of the chil- 
dren’s stories, it seemed impossible, but 
when children around me gave the same 
type of thing I had to believe my own ears. 
And the more I hear children’s rhythmic, 
spontaneous language, the more I wonder 
that we can force a child to write a story 
and call that forced product a good story 
worthy of praise.”’ 

Every single member in the group came 
sooner or later to realize that stories ‘‘hap- 
pen”’ naturally and simply as children talk. 
They came to feel, too, that the teacher's 
function is not to force production but 
rather to conserve what comes by writing 
it down and by seeing that it gets back to 
the children again in some way. As a re- 
sult many ‘“‘books of children’s stories’ 
were made for browsing tables. These 
were illustrated by sketches, no matter 
how crude, or by cut-outs. ‘And,’ in 
the words of a typical enthusiast, ‘‘the in- 
terest shown has been keen.”’ 

Doubters gradually vanished. The fact 
was there. Children do make stories—or 
poems—call them what you will. True, 
these are short—quick-silvery bits that 
slip away in a moment—but none the less 
individual and rhythmic and balanced and 
harmonious because of their brevity. 

Children make stories! 


Then we who have all been children 
must once too have known how. Some- 
where buried deeply within us there must 
still exist this capacity. We must revivify 
it. We must bring it to light. We must 
recapture the lift and joy it undoubtedly 
brought us. 

We will try. And if we succeed there 
will be no more need to fear the task of 
correlating stories with children’s activities. 
Hours of searching among book lists, 
hours of noring over possible volumes will 
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in part be eliminated. Not only will we 
have found within the children a source 
of supplementing published material, but 
we will in addition have found a source 
within ourselves. 


With this point of view we ourselves 
started out. Here again we were not 
striving for the high and mighty. Pur- 
posely we chose close and homely subject 
matter. Often we took our leads from 
what we heard the children talking about. 
One of the nursery school teachers, for 
example, supplemented Peter’s hen story 
with one of her own. To an eager, an- 
ticipating group she told, 

Petie had a hen. She 
had [little shiny brown feathers all over her 
from her head to her tail, but the feathers in 
her tail were long and shiny. 


His hen was brown. 


The hen had two little round eyes. 

The hen had a little yellow bill for a mouth. 

The hen had two yellow legs and two yel- 
low feet, and her toes were spread out like 
fingers. 

Petie gave his hen to drink. He 
turned on the garden faucet and let the water 
run into a pan; 


water 


and carried it carefully to 
her, and put it down. 

Petie fed his hen too. He took grain out 
of a big jar and carried it carefully to her. He 
threw, threw the grain on the ground. 

Petie liked to sit very quietly in the yard 
with his hen and watch her eat and drink. 

Her two eyes saw the grain Petie had given 
her on the ground. Her bill went pick, pick, 
pick, pick, pick—-fast, fast, fast, fast, 
And she ate, ate, ate, ate, ate, 

Then— 

She walked, walked, walked, walked up - to 
- the - pan of water. She put her bill into the 
water. She took her mouth full of water. She 
held her head up - in - the - air. And all the 


water in her mouth went 


fast—. 
it all up. 


sliding 
down 
inside. 

In a first grade where a circus ex- 
perience was fresh in mind, the talk was 
of bigger beasts, while from a third grade 
teacher came this lovely descriptive bit, 
borrowing its patterning and rhythmic 
cadence from the speech of children, yet 
possessive of a maturer visioning. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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FOOT NOTE ON MR. VAN LOON 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Let anyone look about him, let him 
read wisely, let him search his own past, 
let him know that enlargement of horizon 
which comes from real travel and observa- 
tion, and he cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that the aims, ideals, ambitions 
and tastes of children are the same now as 
they were in the dawn of history. Turn to 
your Homer to read how Ulysses watched 
young Telemachus playing at tug-of-war 
with the neighbor boy. Watch any school 
yard to see how the games played fifty 
years ago are the pastimes of today, not- 
withstanding all the invented games that 
those with commercial motives have at- 
tempted to force into popularity. Look 
at the toys taken from the tomb of 
Tut-anhk-ahmen. Go among 
Apaches, regard the playthings excavated 
by archeolgists at Mesa Verde and Tia- 
huanaco, watch children of the pampas, 
see small folk on the banks of the Senegal 
and come to inevitable and unavoidable 
conclusions as to eternal childhood. Or, 
easier, go into any library and look at the 
worn books, the ragged books, the books 
that so often go to the laundry, the read- 
to-tatters books, and mark the old, old, 
very old favorites and the modern ones too 
that have the enduring spirit of the old 


young - 


favorites, which are read avidly——Crusoe, 
Perrault, Grimm, Andersen, Arabian 
Nights, Treasure Island, Cinderella, Alice 
in Wonderland, Jack-the-Giant-Killer 
and know that the eternal popularity of 
them is because they mirror the tastes and 
the ideals of eternal youth. Youth wan- 
ders in a wide domain, and whoso would 
narrow the domain hampers human prog- 
ress. Not knowlege, but happiness in an 
imaginative world is the food that chil- 
dren hunger after in their literature. But 
education is the province of skilled minds. 
Give it into the hands of theorists and 
you have nothing but a triumph of inepti- 
tude over ability, nothing but the building 
of that prison house of which Wordsworth 
spoke and which is the penalty of sophisti- 
cation. ‘The thrill of awe, belief in human 
excellence, unquestioning acceptance of the 
universe, the joy of wonder—these are of 
that heaven that lies about us in our in- 
fancy. Social forces, institutions, dull 
facts, sophistical and hollow theories— 
they are the unreal things that do not enter 
into the realm of childhood; they are the 
stones of that prison house that will close 
in about those luckless ones in that ‘new 
era’ of which Mr. Van Loon writes. 














A Plan for a Speaking-Choir 


LILLIAN GRAY 


Department of Education, State Teachers College, 


San Jose, California. 


\ [THO OF US has not been put 
through the agony of ‘‘speaking a 
piece?”’ 

As conducted in the old-fashioned man- 
ner this form of recitation was calculated 
to mangle beyond hope of enjoyment any 
poem, were it fragile as ‘“‘Moon Folly”’ 
or virile as ‘“The Congo” of Vachel Lind- 
say. Happily enough, however, there is 
little connection and less resemblance be- 
tween “‘speaking a piece’’ and speaking 
poetry in choir formation. 

There are two methods of conducting a 
speaking-choir. 

First, in that school which imitates the 
fascinating Gregorian Chant, emphasis is 
placed upon sound. This manner of in- 
toning verse was introduced by Pope Greg- 
ory about 590. Since a rather high de- 
gree of skill is needed to make use of this 
modification of a song, it is adaptable to 
adult classes rather than to children of the 
elementarv school age. The chant strikes 
midway between an air and a recitative, 
with certain sections of the poem recited 
in fast temno, followed in regular time bv 
a note or notes of indefinite length. It 
is rather difficult to describe and must 
be heard to be understood. 

The second method of conducting a 
sneaking-choir centers attention upon the 
meaning of a noem rather than unon the 
sound. In this interpretive method the 
chanting litany of the Gregorian school, 
with its regularitv of sound, gives way to 
great variety in delivery. The children 
mav feel a poem in a certain way, and 
make use of uneven inflections, surprise 
twists, humorous. timings. and popping 
climaxes that 90 off with all the drama of 
firecrackers. This method is suitable for 
any of the first six grades in the elementary 
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school, depending upon the level of the 
poetry selected. 

An attempt will be made to describe an 
interpretive speaking-choir as it functioned 
in a third grade: 

Appreciation lessons initiated an interest 
in poetry. The teacher placed the names 
of several poems upon the board: ‘““The 
Mysterious Cat,’’ ‘Velvet Shoes,’’ ““The 
Pasture’ and ‘‘Lone Dog’’ (from Blanche 
Jennings Thompson’s collection SILVER 
PENNIES). A few introductory remarks 
were made by the teacher who then read 
each poem—smiling, looking puzzled or 
surprised as the mood of the poem seemed 
to demand. When the several selections 
had been completed, the teacher said: 
“Who wants to hear meg read “The Mys- 
terious Cat’ again?’’ Hands were raised 
and votes counted. The teacher continued 
on down the list. As it happened Vachel 
Lindsay’s .““The Mysterious Cat” received 
a majority of the votes, so the teacher re- 
read it. with particular zest, since the class 
attitude was extremelv favorable by now. 
After this second reading the teacher asked 
who could remember any line that he liked 
best. Some child said: “I saw a proud, 
mysterious cat.”” Another said. “Did you 
ever hear of a thing like that?’’ Another 
called out, “I saw a cat — "twas but a 
dream.”” Several children together chor- 
used: “‘Mew, Mew, Mew!” 

The poem furnished a real opportunity 
for working over into a selection for a 
sneaking-choir. since there were lines for 
solo parts and for the use of the anti- 
phony (alternate lines given by the two 
sides of the choir). The chorus of ‘‘Mews’’ 
lent itself to a refrain. With the teacher’s 
enthusiastic guidance the children expressed 
a desire for saying the poem in choir fox- 
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mation. Try-outs followed, with high 
voices grouped on one side and low speak- 
ing voices on the other. Then the teacher 
read the poem once more, line by line, 
asking: ‘““How do you feel this? Do you 
think it should be said as a solo part or 
in antiphonic chorus?” (The children 
liked this big new word.) The first stanza 
was worked out as follows: 

I saw a proud, mysterious cat, (David, a low 

voice, in solo, stressing ‘‘I’’) 

I saw a proud, mysterious cat, (Evonne, a high 

voice, in solo, stressing “‘I’’) 

Too proud to catch a mouse or rat (Chorus 

of low voices) 

Mew, Mew 

of prolonged meouws. ) * 

The other stanzas of the poem were 
worked out in the same manner, and the 
children were so proud of the final result 
that they asked the fourth grade to come 
into their room and hear the new speaking- 
choir. The selection was given without 
a hitch, and the fourth graders seemed 
sorry when it was over. They wanted to 
hear more. Of ccurse, the third grade 
class then came to a decision to add other 
numbers to theif repertoire. Poems were 
chosen in appreciation lessons and worked 
out by the choir in the manner already 
described. The children displayed great 
originality in securing new effects, as will 
be noted by an examination of the direc- 
tions included in parentheses. A leader 
was chosen, also, and he flourished a 
baton, muting one side with his hand 
while he pointed to solo parts or made 
use of the antiphony. Sometimes he swept 
the whole choir into a crashing crescendo 
just like a real orchestra leader. 


Mew! (High voices in a chorus 


A program was prepared for the par- 
ents, and is here included. Occasionally 
the children exercised a new kind of ‘“‘poetic 
license’ and ruthlessly cut out parts 
which seemed unsuitable for use in a speak- 
ing-choir. Where this cutting took place 
punctuation marks note of the omissions. 

The first number on the program was 
‘The Mysterious Cat,”’ already described. 


*This and the following poem by Vachel Lindsay are 


used by special permission of The Macmillan Company, 
publishers of The Complete Poems of Vachel Lindsay. 
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In the second number, “‘A Chant Out 
of Doors’’ by Marguerite Wilkinson, the 
first and third lines of each stanza were 
spoken by the low voices, the second by the 
high voices, and the fourth line by both. 
The third number was; 

‘THE LITTLE TURTLE” 
Vachel Lindsay 

There was a little turtle (Low voices) 

He lived in a box. (Low voices) 

He swam in a puddle. (Low voices) 

He climbed on the rocks. (Low voices) 

He snapped at a mosquito. (Low voices) 

He snapped at a flea (High voices) 

He snapped at a minnow. (Low voices) 

And he snapped at me. (Kenneth in solo part 

stressing ‘‘me.’’) 

He caught the mosquito. (Low voices) 

He caught the flea. (High voices) 

He caught the minnow. (Low voices) 

But he didn't catch me. (Both low and high 
voices in triumphant chorus. On this line 
the children all jumped to their feet, and 
simply shouted their victorious escape from 


the turtle.) 
Helen Hoyt’s “Ellis Park’’ was the 


fourth number. The remainder of the 
program was as follows: 
V. 
““Busy’’t 


A. A. Milne 
I think I am a Muffin Man. 


bell. (High voices ) 


I haven't got a 


I haven't got the muffin things that muffin 


people sell. (High voices) 


Perhaps I am a Postman. No, I think I am a 
I'ram. (Low voices) 

I'm feeling rather funny and I don't know what 
Iam. (Low voices) 

But (Both high and low in chorus, stressing 
‘round’ more loudly each time they repeat 
it) 

Round about 

And round about 

And round about I go- 

All round the table, 

The table in the nursery 

Round about 

And round about 

And round about I go: 

I think I am a Traveller escaping from a Bear; 
(High voices) 

*“Busy,”” and “The Engineer’ are from Now We Are 


Six, by A. A. Milne. They are used by special permis 
sion of the publishers, E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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Editorial 


The Wrong Uses of Precocity 


pong the past three or four years 
there has been a stressing of creative 
activities in schools throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—the United States, 
Canada, England, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Of course, much in the nature of 
fad has been introduced, and as Miss Rose 
Fyleman of London, England, has pointed 
out, too much attention is being given to 
pseudo-art productions in the publication 
and exhibition of juvenile poetry, stories, 
paintings, and sculpture. Not only is 
the idea of creative instruction being 
warped and educational development sacri- 
ficed to exhibitional production, but also 
false values placed upon materials of ephe- 
meral interest artistically. Teachers in 
their enthusiasm to exhibit creative prod- 
ucts are, Miss Fyleman thinks, letting in 
too much of the garish light of publicity 
which is as withering to real genius, as 
it is dwarfing to real educational growth 
and development. 

Publication, particularly in the commer- 
cial sense, comes best with the fulfillment 
of genius. The arts of civilization, like 
civilization itself, rest upon lengthened pe- 
riods of infancy. There is many a “‘mute 
inglorious Milton’’ made by precocious 
publication. Many an author has survived 
to fame by suppressing and buying up a 
premature edition. 

Robert Frost is an example of genius 
achieving itself through selection, elimina- 
tion, and withdrawal from publication. I 
have the word of Vachel Lindsay, who 
had known him intimately for years, that 
with Frost, publication is a selective pro- 
cess—a process of elimination first of all. 

It is very doubtful if Robert Louis Stev- 
enson received any benefit whatever from 
the publishing and vending of MORAL EM- 
BLEMS, the little volume written by him 
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at the age of twelve years, or so. Steven- 
son was not helped to fame by any en- 
couragement that came to him through the 
commercial success of this juvenile venture 
unless, there is an even chance, he became 
ashamed of it later and learned the lesson 
of hasty and premature publication. Ed- 
ward Bok credited Stevenson in his later 
years with a tenacity that made it almost 
impossible for a publisher to get a manu- 
script away from him. Perhaps the juv- 
enile escapade of MORAL EMBLEMS made 
Stevenson morbid. 

Have I said enough to make it clear 
that teachers need to do some very earnest 
thinking if they expect to avoid errors 
harmful to children in creative teaching? 
Granting that there are geniuses among 
your children, let us recognize that their 
productions at this juvenile stage are quite 
unformed and low in the scale of art 
values. “Too many of these juvenile prod- 
ucts are being exploited by commercial 
firms. In other instances, these produc- 
tions are being exhibited as art with adula- 
tion by teachers and parents. The result 
is a false emphasis upon their real worth. 

I know of one junior high school that 
publishes several times a year anthologies 
of student verse. This might be a fine 
thing in itself were it not for the fact that 
the volumes are regarded with something 
approaching reverence for their art value, 
and are held up, if not as supreme artistic 
achievements, at least as prophecies of gen- 
ius. Let me make perfectly clear that I 
approve emphatically of school journalism 
in sincere forms. But this sort of thing too 
often is not sincere. The spirit of many 
of these anthologies of creative writing is 
such as to make children self conscious 
about being geniuses, and they lose the joy 
of creative expression. 
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I have seen some sonnets written by a 
junior high school boy which seemed al- 
most Shakespearian—so much so that a 
novice, if asked to select the boy’s sonnet 
from a mixed collection including sonnets 
from Shakespeare, would find difficulty in 
doing so. And still I maintain that we, 
as teachers, have little fundamental interest 
in the intrinsic literary worth of this boy’s 
sonnets. Again, I saw exhibited recently 
in the Detroit Institute of Arts a copy of 
a Rembrandt, made by a high school pupil, 
which was startlingly true to the original. 
But as teachers we are more interested in 
the fact that the pupil had this experience 
with oils and pigments and brushes than 
we are in the art value of his canvas. 

Creative activities in the grade school, 
it seems to me, are the one phase of the 
school curriculum completely outside the 
pale of deferred values. Here we have the 
one aspect of school work that comes en- 
tirely within the boundaries of the world 
of children. Here is the children’s place of 
educational sanctuary. Children who will 
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never be creative artists, or even artisans, 
have the right to creative expression in the 
grades, and earlier. Part of the heritage 
of childhood, irrespective of adult world 
problems, is to live through creative and 
imaginative experiences. It is the duty of 
the schools to provide for these experiences; 
all appraisals for commercial or art values 
are odious. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to desist from evaluations that do 
not concern the intrinsic nature of these 
activities as experiences of childhood and 
as these alone. 


Throughout I have been doing all | 
could to promote emphasis upon creative 
teaching, but never with this false strain 
of exhibitionism. The movement has 
gained popularity, until it is now necessary 
to call attention to the absurdities to which 
lack of thought is leading us in the neglect 
of children for a fad of commercial ex- 
ploitation and in the publishing of pro- 
ductions of creative activities. 


Ra Mans ee 
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CREATIVE LANGUAGE 


(Continued fre 


“When I go out 
On rainy nights 
In the city, 

I see 

Little red tails 

Running along 

On the black 

Shiny 

Wet 

Pavement 

Behind automobiles. . . 

And 


Great white splashes 


um Page 15) 


Spreading out 
On the black 
Shiny 
Wet 
Pavement 
At the foot of lamp posts. . ’ 
We had found stories — really found 
them, because we were experiencing them, 
building them with our minds and our 
hands and our voices, seeing them with 
our eyes, hearing them with our ears. For 
us this was Creative Language! 
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A PLAN FOR A SPEAKING-CHOIR 


(Continued from Page 20) 


I think I am an Elephant, (Low voices, stressing 
the last part of ‘“‘elephant’’ in a humorous 
manner) 

Behind another Elephant, 

Behind another Elephant who isn't really there. 

So (Both high and low in chorus, stressing 
‘“‘round’’ more loudly each time they repeat 
it.) 

Round about 

And round about 

And round about and round about 

And round about 

And round about 

I go. 

VI. 
‘THE ENGINEER” 
A. A. Milne 

Let it rain! (Low voices) 

Who cares? (High voices) 

I've a train (Solo part) 

Upstairs (solo—same boy) 

With a brake (Solo) 

Which I make: (Solo) 

From a string (Low voices) 

Sort of thing, (High voices) 

Which works (Low voices) 

In jerks, (High voices) 

‘Cos it drops (Low voices) 


In the spring (High voices) 

Which stops (Low voices) 

With the string, (High voices) 

So that’s what I make, (Solo part—same boy) 

When the day’s all wet. (Solo part—same boy) 

It's a good sort of brake (Solo part—same boy) 

But it hasn't worked yet. (Both high and low 

voices, with humour) 

Seventeen lines from Lindsay’s ‘‘The 
Congo” furnished the finale in which high 
and low voices screamed out the warning, 
‘“‘Mumbo-Jumbo will hoo-doo you” and 
the choir pointed warning fingers at mem- 
bers of the audience much to everyone's 
excitement and delight. 

Making use of the speaking-choir, this 
particular third grade never seemed to get 
enough of poetry. Parents reported that 
they knew ““The Congo” and “‘Busy”’ by 
heart from hearing the children say it 
about the house. Working in a group 
self-consciousness was ruled out, and en- 
joyment had room to exert its sway. The 
speaking-choir has a definite place in any 
English program if one may judge by its 
success with the third grade under observa- 
tion. 





